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was really his or not. Now in Treasure Island 
there’s always this suggestion that Silver is 
Jim’s real father. So I’ve put in the idea of 
all the other pirates having affairs with Jim’s 
mother. So every ten minutes one of them 
comes to the boy and tells him ‘‘Listen, I’ve 
got something to tell you—I’m your father!”’ 
I hope to put more ideas along that line into 
the film. 

You have no use for what’s ordinarily called 
‘realism’? in film. 

Well, for instance, in my country there are 
many people who don’t believe in the exis- 
tence of whales. 

Because they haven’t seen them. 

Yes, and seeing them in films is to these 
people proof that whales don’t exist. You see 


to me the ‘‘suspension of disbelief’’ is itself 
an element of the fantastic. Things can hap- 
pen between takes. Welles’s Othello is an 
example of that. A movement begins being 
filmed in Venice and it ends up in Morocco! 
Between these two takes many things hap- 
pened. Just think, an actor could go away 
and kill someone and then come back and 
do another take. 

So for you each shot is a new film. 

Yes. You can have many films inside of 
one. It’s one of my dreams to make a film that 
begins in the time of Ivanhoe and would end 
as a western. The story would not change, 
the actors would not change. Only the film 
would change. That would be fantastic. 


ROBERT BURGOYNE 


The Somatization of History in 


Bertolucci’s 1900 


History in Bertolucci’s 1900 is fashioned much 
like a gestalt drawing, with two highly antag- 
Onistic versions of time and events unfolding 
within the same narrative space. From one 
perspective, the film purports to analyze the 
‘‘poetic awakening’’ of the Italian peasant 
class to their own historical significance; from 
another, it appears to concentrate on what 
psychoanalysis calls the destiny of the indi- 
vidual subject. As Bertolucci says, ‘‘every- 
thing that happens in this film on a personal 
level is thus relegated to have a larger, histori- 
cal meaning.’’ (13) But in spite of this attempt 
to reconstruct the formation of individual 
subjectivity as an allegory of a broader his- 
tory, these two narrative schemas—the imag- 
inary history of the subject and the history of 
the construction of a revolutionary class—are 
largely contradictory. With the psychoanalytic 
subject installed at the center of the historical 
process, history acquires a predetermined out- 
come, conforming to a fixed pattern of posi- 
tions and roles. Moreover, this type of narra- 
tive apparatus is capable of registering public 


events only where they impinge upon the 
individual character. Subordinating political 
history to the narrative felos of subjectivity, 
the film seems to willfully evade the material 
contingencies of historical transformations. 
1900 thus appears to flout the Althusserian 
dictum that ‘‘History is a process without a 
telos or a subject.’ (91) Somewhat scanda- 
lously, its mode of representation rests squarely 
on principles of narrative closure and human 
agency, with the individual subject explicitly 
foregrounded as historical agent. The novelty 
and potency of the peasants’ claim upon his- 
tory seems to be deflected into a standard, 
nineteenth-century plot design. The view of 
history it presents collapses the particularity 
of the peasant experience—a class which had 
arrived at the twentieth century, in Berto- 
lucci’s view, devoid of historical conscious- 
ness—to a metaphoric identity with the uni- 
versalism of the Oedipal pattern. This is ex- 
pressed in a concrete fashion in the film’s 
climactic scene, which links the birth of his- 
torical consciousness in the peasant class to 
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the symbolic execution of the Padrone—a 
moment which belongs equally to a political 
and a psychoanalytic scenario. 

But a contrary and equally compelling argu- 
ment is that it is precisely the narrative struc- 
turation of history in /900 and its foreground- 
ing of teleology that expresses its political 
message most fully. If we ignore, for the 
moment, the psychoanalytic content of the 
text, and concentrate simply on its overall 
narrative configuration, we find that its for- 
mal structure places it squarely within the 
Marxian tradition. Narrative form, and the 
teleological orientation intrinsic to it, may 
be seen as central elements, indispensable to 
a Marxian reading of history. As Hayden 
White observes: ‘‘Narrativity . . . represents 
a dream of how ideal community might be 
achieved . . . (It is) the narrativity of its struc- 
ture that gives Marxian historiography its 
imaginative power.’’ (2) The ideal of totaliza- 
tion that White refers to inheres particularly 
in the ¢e/os of narrative form, for it is through 
this feature that the identity of the singular 
moment with the scattered time of history 
is established. Without a teleological destina- 
tion, as White comments, ‘‘Marxism loses its 
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power to inspire a visionary politics. Take the 
vision out of Marxism, and all you will have 
left is a timid historicism of the kind favored 
by liberals.’’ (5) 

Now the specific target of Althusser’s influ- 
ential repudiation of narrative form in histo- 
riography is the traditional Marxist explana- 
tion of history as a sequence of modes of 
production, understood as a linear series ex- 
tending from the primitive clan, through feud- 
alism, and leading up to a final stage of world 
communism. In a more general sense, Althus- 
ser’s statement is emblematic of the turn away 
from diachronic forms of analysis in current 
Marxian theory, which are seen as flawed by 
their reductive, ‘‘periodizing’’ hypotheses. 
But with the abandonment of the ‘‘stages’’ 
theory of history, the very theme which pro- 
vides Marxian historiography with its momen- 
tum is lost. That theme is its utopian orienta- 
tion. Marxist historiography is organized like 
a perspective drawing around a temporal 
vanishing point, with the lines of force thrown 
off by the historical event in the past reorga- 
nized in the field of the future. By denying this 
aspect of its doctrine, it sacrifices its most 
compelling dimension, the source of its imag- 


inative power. What Fredric Jameson calls 
the fear of utopian thinking in current Marx- 
ism makes it impossible to imagine a radically 
different social formation of the future. 

It has therefore fallen to the arts, according 
to White, to rediscover and cultivate this 
theme. /900 is a striking case in point: it 
restores this repressed, ‘‘forgotten’’ theme of 
Marxism to the forefront, staging an openly 
wish-fulfilling, utopian resolution to the his- 
torical tribulation of the peasantry. Further- 
more, its ‘‘dream of ideal community”’ flows 
directly from the narrative form of the work, 
which links past, present and future in a pat- 
terned unity. In a surprising reversal of expec- 
tation, however, the very ‘‘romance of the 
subject’’ which at first appeared to contradict 
the wider designs of an authentic class history, 
now appears to convey the utopian message. 
Far from deviating from the Marxian topic of 
the film, the destiny of the individual subject 
proves to be essential to its articulation, for 
it is through the Oedipal patterning of the 
text that history in 1900 becomes invested with 
desire—a precondition for the emergence of 
the theme of the utopian. This admixture of 
history and desire goes well beyond the simple 
fashioning of maternal and paternal corre- 
spondences to the historical process: the uto- 
pian register in the film emerges through the 
kind of somatic drama generally encountered 
under the rubric of the history of the subject, 
but here applied to the collective body of the 
peasantry. Moreso, I will argue that the artic- 
ulation of a collective synthesis is dependent 
upon the kind of fictional patterning which 
produces and organizes the subject’s indivi- 
dual desire. The ‘‘dream of totalization’’ 
desire affords on a personal level—‘‘the iden- 
tity of the one with the many’’—is here trans- 
lated into a model of the historical process. 
We might say, echoing Jameson, that an 
Older, Oedipal structure in /900 is emptied of 
its original content and subverted to the trans- 
mission of an entirely different, utopian 
message. 

Desire in this expanded sense thus comprises 
the principal vector of historical events in 
1900, determining their course. It constitutes 
what narratology would call a core semantic 
structure, unifying different narrative actions. 
Consequently, it not only operates in the ser- 
vice of the utopian theme, but also conveys 


the destructive, annihilatory forces of history. 
Both are generated from the same dynamic 
of plot. Counterposed to the clairvoyant his- 
tory of the peasants, with its invisible yet 
structuring domain of the utopian, is the type 
of history associated with the Fascists, which 
is manifested in /900 as sadistic spectacle. 
The persecutory figure of Attila, for example, 
the leader of the Fascists, whom Bertolucci 
calls the ‘‘summary concentrate of all the 
ageressive forces in the film,’’ (18) clearly 
represents the inversion of utopian values: yet 
his very destructiveness shares the features of 
the erotic which we have associated with the 
utopian aspect of the text. What emerges is 
a pairing familiar from psychoanalysis—a his- 
tory turned by erotic and destructive forces. 
The film thus seems to demonstrate that the 
patterning of history obeys a deeper logic, 
a deeper classification system, that it is mediated 
by what Jameson calls the ‘‘codes and motifs 
.. . the pensée sauvage of the historical imag- 
ination.’’ (‘‘Marxism and Historicism,’’ 45) 
The history of class antagonism and the imag- 
inary history of the subject here interpene- 
trate, unfolding within the unity of a shared 
code an unconscious ‘‘master plot’’ of strug- 
gle, domination, and rebellion. 

The initiatory events of the plot can be read 
in terms of this dual significance. Bertolucci 
describes the scene which opens (and closes) 
the film in the following fashion: ‘“‘It’s a day, 
the 25th of April, the Italian Day of Libera- 
tion, and it includes the whole century. We 
took it as a sort of symbolic day on which 
is unleashed, on which flowers this peasants’ 
utopia. ... This day of utopia contains the 
century . . . the premise of this day lies in the 
past, but the day also contains the future. . .”’ 
(16) What Bertolucci calls the ‘‘stratification 
of time elements,’’ the simultaneous projec- 
tion of different temporal frames, is thus one 
of the signifiers of the utopian. Most impor- 
tantly, this simultaneity condenses the histori- 
cal and the psychoanalytic dimensions of the 
text. In the opening moments of the film, a 
partisan youth is shown breaking into the 
villa of the landowner and surprising the 
Padrone in his rooms, holding him captive 
with a rifle. When the Padrone asks him his 
name, the boy replies ‘‘Olmo,’’ adopting the 
mantle of the absent revolutionary hero. When 
asked if he knew who Olmo was, the boy 
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partisan says simply, ‘‘He was the bravest.’’ 
The aging Padrone responds in a wry fashion, 
for he is here made to confront a kind of 
youthful incarnation of his boyhood friend, 
who was born the same day as he in 1900. 
The opening images of the film thus imme- 
diately intersect two moments in time, skewer- 
ing the past to the present. The revolution, 
the text implies, has become young again, 
while the old regime of the landowners has 
faded. The corrosive effects of temporal pro- 
cesses seem to register only on the body of the 
Padrone, while the peasant class is seen as 
perpetually young, perpetually engaged in 
struggle. The confrontation of the Padrone 
and the youthful rebel, however, also carries 
a strong psychoanalytic connotation. Two 
messages are superimposed in this scene: it 
represents both the culmination of the histori- 
cal process—the end of history—with ll 
moments compressed into one, and a rehear- 
sal of the psychoanalytic pattern of Oedipal 
repetition, the inevitable recycling of genera- 
tional conflict. 

It is through this double narrative fe/os of 
subjectivity and history, which crystallizes 
around the image of the body and its subju- 
gation or renewal, that the text projects an 
alternative history, in which the course of 
empirical events is transformed into the ‘‘pos- 
sible world’’ of the utopian. History is in 
effect ‘‘somatized’’ in 1/900, embodied and 
represented in a way that recalls Marx’s obser- 
vation that even the senses have become theo- 
reticians. (352) At the film’s dénouement, for 
example, Olmo’s daughter Anita stands atop 
a haywagon and proclaims that she can see, 
off in the distance, the routing of all oppres- 
sion and the restoration of a harmonious 
world. The libidinal and erotic aspect of the 
utopian is explicitly rendered here, as the 
character puts her hands between her wide- 
spread legs as she looks off into the distance 
and joyfully describes the advent of a new 
age, conspicuously associating desire with a 
transfigured world. The erotic connotations 
of the utopian are rendered in an equally 
explicit fashion in an earlier scene. As Olmo 
and his pregnant wife make love, the camera 
focuses On a primitive drawing on the wall 
behind them featuring a red banner being 
carried aloft to a rising yellow sun. This lam- 
ination of images associates revolution with 
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the natural processes of conception and birth, 
a notion which is reinforced by the fact that 
the child here in the womb will grow into the 
adolescent girl who stands atop the haywagon 
at the end of the film, legs wide in a gesture 
of fecund pleasure. 

The erotic overtone is not restricted, how- 
ever, to the lyrical moments in the film. It also 
surfaces during scenes of political and sexual 
persecution. In a sequence that parallels the 
carnal encounter described above, the aristo- 
cratic couple, Ada and Alfredo (the future 
Padrone) are shown making love in the rough, 
‘‘jocular’’ style of the peasants as it has been 
traditionally imaged: tumbling in the hay, 
with his aggression answered by her laughter. 
Meanwhile, through a series of intercuts, we 
witness the burning of the peasant meeting 
hall. Over the shots of the fire, Bertolucci 
superimposes the faces of the three peasant 
elders who have just perished in the conflagra- 
tion. The conventional association of passion 
with flames is here given a diabolical twist, as 
the sense of agency communicated by this 
intercutting is unmistakable. While the Fas- 
cists may have lit the blaze, it is the self- 
absorption of the aristocracy that permits it. 
Underscoring this point is the sound of a 
fiddle being idly played by a child in the back- 
ground. 

The historical compact of the Fascists and 
the aristocracy is rendered in sexual terms as 
well. As the new Padrone, Alfredo’s first act 
is to empower Attila to be his ‘‘watchdog.”’ 
It is a contract which is immediately acted 
upon. At the wedding of Alfredo and Ada, 
soon after their session in the hay, the two 
arch-villains, Regina and Attila, stage their 
own, parallel wedding, consummating it with 
the sex murder of a young boy. They empha- 
size the mimetic aspect of this ritual by calling 
the young victim, a child of the aristocracy, 
their ‘‘best man.’’ The crime is then blamed 
on Olmo, the communist leader of the pea- 
sants, who is promptly set upon by the Black- 
shirts. Alfredo is witness to this brutal beat- 
ing, and although he is now in a position of 
power, he allows his friend to be used as a 
scapegoat. A kind of blood bond is here estab- 
lished between Attila, Regina and Alfredo. 
In a sense, the ‘‘marriage’’ that has taken 
place has occurred between the aristocracy 
and the Fascist party, a union which is literal- 


ized in the bestial coupling of Regina, the 
aristocratic cousin of the Padrone, and Attila, 
leader of the Fascists. Throughout the film, 
the historical role of the Fascists will be asso- 
ciated with criminal acts of sexual aggression. 

Desire in these scenes is thus immediately 
translated into a kind of historical force. 
These three moments of erotic exchange, 
between three different couples, all commun- 
icate a message about history, providing a 
carnal enactment of historical causes. The 
utopian and the malignant undercurrents of 
the historical process are made visible through 
this motif; moreso, libido here appears as the 
driving and motivating basis of historical 
events, the mainspring of collective change 
and class oppression. 

The body itself thus becomes the principal 
site of the historical conflicts focused by the 
work, the junction of the utopian and the 
repressive tendencies implicit in its unfolding. 
The somatization of history in the film is 
concretely expressed not only in scenes of 
erotic interaction, but also in the foreground- 
ing of the body as a figure of collectivity. This 
takes the form of the psychoanalytic drama 
of the whole body versus the body in bits and 
pieces. On the one hand, a sort of phantas- 
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matic circulation of lost objects, part objects, 
runs through the film: a missing ear, an absent 
father, a runaway wife, a stolen pistol.... 
On the other, a sense of a collective body, 
infinitely extensible, emerges from the utopian 
message of the text. The conflation of the 
individual body and the collective body in the 
domain of the peasantry provides a positive 
reworking of the somatic crises typically 
enacted within an Oedipal framework. It’s a 
history, like Finnegan’s Wake, in which the 
individual body becomes the projective ground 
for the unfolding of a national history. 

One passage illustrates this opposition quite 
clearly, commingling the images of the con- 
tinuous body and the body disaggregate. It 
begins with Olmo and Alfredo as boys, wait- 
ing out a storm in a loft where they cultivate 
silkworms (a scene reminiscent in setting and 
imagery of the ‘‘silken kimono’’ sequence in 
The Conformist). Olmo takes off his wet 
clothes, and the two boys compare penises— 
Alfredo is circumcized, while Olmo is not, 
and they remark upon a penis’s similarity 
to the silkworms. When the storm breaks, a 
radiant city is suddenly made visible on the 
horizon. As Olmo describes the unfamiliar 
steeples and smokestacks in terms of ships’ 
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masts and tall trees, with Alfredo correcting 
him, a strong sense of wonder and possibility 
arises. The scene as a whole suggests a kind 
of prelapsarian existence, with the individual 
body, the natural world, and a kind of utopian 
landscape woven into the same configuration. 

This mood is dramatically altered, however, 
in the ensuing scene. As the two boys run into 
the fields to tell of their vision of the city, 
they encounter the Padrone, berating the 
peasants for the damage the storm has caused. 
Estimating that half the crop has been de- 
stroyed, the Padrone decides to cut the peas- 
ants’ share in half. In a gesture of defiance, 
one of the peasants—a minstrel—takes his 
knife and cuts off one of his own ears, hand- 
ing it to the Padrone. The Padrone strides 
away with the ear firmly clenched in his hand. 

This gesture of self-mutilation inscribes the 
body directly into political discourse. The 
oppression of an entire class is signified by 
the maiming of a single body. It is the defini- 
tive reversal of the sense of somatic unity 
established earlier. Olmo’s point-of-view is 
again emphasized, as his grandfather expressly 
tries to keep him from witnessing the act, to 
no avail. Again, the figure of the Padrone 
explicitly condenses the notions of the puni- 
tive father and the class tyrant. 

The severed ear in the possession of the 
Padrone may be said to signify the captivity 
of an entire class. The somatic level at which 
this class discord is expressed, however, is 
described by Bertolucci as a_prepolitical 
moment: ‘‘It’s a very individualistic protest 
gesture, still, which synthesizes, however, the 
desperation, the misery of a whole group of 
peasants, and which in the next scene is imme- 
diately carried further as I show how the idea 
of the strike is born.’’ (16) The body thus 
inaugurates a trajectory which leads to the 
peasants’ full embracing of the historical pro- 
cess. The body in pieces becomes an analogue 
for the enslaved social body, while the aggre- 
gate body of the strikers becomes a figure a 
figure for an ever widening kind of unity. 

Directly after this pre-political moment of 
self-mutilation, however, the film invokes the 
utopian theme which, we have found, sub- 
tends and precedes the overtly political actions 
of the peasantry. It is signified here by the 
production of music, which will prove to be 
the emblematic expression of the utopian 
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throughout the film. After returning to his 
family, minus an ear and nearly bereft of 
food for the day, the peasant begins to play a 
tune on his ocarina. The soothing music seems 
to be addressed to the missing ear, and beyond 
that, to the peasants’ condition of servitude 
and loss in general. The association of music 
with the recovery of a lost plenitude is indi- 
cated here, and made explicit at the end of 
the film, when various peasants demand that 
the Padrone make restitution for their missing 
fingers, husbands and teeth. These demands 
are all followed by musical interludes, as if the 
peasants were invoking a domain in which 
injury and deprivation did not exist. 

Music is associated throughout the film 
with moments of political significance. Its 
function in /900 can be compared to Jacques 
Attali’s idea of music as a herald of social 
change, presaging a new social formation in 
a ‘‘prophetic and annunciatory way.’’ In 
Attali’s view, change manifests itself in music 
before it is reflected in social institutions. 
Music may thus be interpreted as a prefigura- 
tion of future social formations. This is borne 
out in /900. The convulsive transformations 
of the social order in the twentieth century are 
literally announced by the death of Verdi, an 
announcement which introduces the body of 
the film beginning in 1900. The music of Verdi 
rises Ominously on the sound track, together 
with the lament of the jester Rigoletto that 
**Verdi is dead!’’ as a bridge between the over- 
ture and the main part of the work, coupling 
the ringing statement of the boy partisan in 
1945, ‘‘There are no more masters!’’ with the 
first cries of the newborn Olmo in the year 
1900. 

An even more powerful sense of music as a 
herald of social transformation emerges in 
the domain of the peasants. Peasant music 
in 1/900 represents not only the collective 
channeling of misery into a form of festival, 
it also signifies the imminence of political 
change. The two peasants’ strikes, for exam- 
ple, are strongly marked by music. In the 
strike of 1908, there is a lone accordionist 
who follows the departing train which carries 
Olmo and the other peasant boys off to 
school, a train which is decked out in the red 
banners of the striking peasants. The martial 
component of the music is escalated in the 
second strike of 1918, as a full-scale chorus 


issues from the massed strikers. Music is played 
at the climax of the film as well, especially 
during the trial of Attila and the Padrone, 
which takes place in a graveyard (as Attila 
intones: ‘‘I am that cruel time...’’) and 
which is literally organized around its musical 
interludes. And in the film’s final sequence, 
an epilogue featuring Olmo and Alfredo on 
the day of their deaths, a lone musician is 
again heard as the film shifts into a new tem- 
poral mode of simultaneity, in which past, 
present and future are compressed into one. 
In this visualization of the unity of separate 
instants of time, music comes to replace 
speech, as if the utopian offered a different 
mode of communication as well as a different 
order of time. 

One could analyze the ‘‘sedimentation’’ of 
musical styles in the film—the peasant sonori- 
ties, the Verdi passages, the minimalist ab- 
stractions of Ennio Morricone—as represen- 
tative of specific social formations co-present'’ 
in the film. But the only significant diegetic 
music originates with the peasantry. Music 
in this context is directly related to the theme 
we have been elaborating here—the individual 
body as an image of the social body. It serves 
as an agent of transformation in the film, 
fulfilling the promise of a social utopia. It 
thus recodes the agony of the body, which is 
sO prominent a feature of peasant life, into 
an instrument of political expression. 

Functioning almost as a musical extension 
of the film itself—like the closing ballet of 
Renaissance comedy—the ending of the film 
represents an explicit staging of the utopian 
dimension. Here the two antagonists, the now 
elderly Olmo and Alfredo, are transformed 
into youthful versions of themselves, as the 
film cuts between their past and present mani- 
festations. Here too, the characters have aged 
so as to become virtual doubles of the grand- 
fathers. Many of the features we have asso- 
ciated with the utopian—the multiplication 
of temporal frames, the renewal of the body, 
the presence of music—are manifested in this 
lyrical coda. The cancelling of the negative 
effects of temporal processes, a theme which 
had been encoded in the music, emerges here 
directly. 

But there is an inconsistency here as well, 
which I believe can be resolved only by return- 
ing to our original problematic of desire and 


history. The utopian theme has been asso- 
ciated throughout the film with the peasants. 
The division between the peasant world, with 
its structuring domain of the utopian, and 
the quotidian world of the aristocracy has 
been so pronounced—distinguished expressly 
by the absence of temporal and physical decay 
in the peasant world—that we may speak of 
the narrative universe of /900 as a split narra- 
tive world, with very different ‘‘systems of 
regularities’? governing each world.* Never- 
theless, Alfredo, the Padrone who presides 
over the persecution of the peasantry, is part 
of the utopian resolution of the text. Berto- 
lucci, indeed, speaks of the two principal char- 
acters of /900 as if they were equivalent: ‘‘In 
the end, I find that these people are the reverse 
faces of the same personality, that each repre- 
sents one part of a complex character. Thus 
they are not only representatives of a dialectic 
of a social nature, but they can sort of help 


*Briefly, the idea of the narrative domain proceeds from the 
observation that the narrative world projected by typical texts 
is not singular or unified, but that it contains different and 
contradictory semantic features, which partition the text into 
separate ‘‘domains.’’ These semantic domains operate under 
totally different ‘‘systems of regularities.’”” As Thomas Pavel 
writes: ‘‘plot-based texts do not necessarily describe homogeneous 
(imaginary) worlds. It rather appears as if each narrative structure 
is divided into several domains centered around one or several 
main characters. These domains may display a great variety of 
properties. Notably, the domains of a single literary work need 
not be governed by the same regularities.’’ (Pavel 105) 

Taking the idea of narrative domains one step further, Lubomir 
Dolezel posits the category of the invisible narrative world. 
Using Kafka’s The Trial as his principal example, Dolezel argues 
that an invisible narrative domain structures the universe of 
Kafka’s fiction, a domain which operates according to a rather 
strict partition from the world of quotidian narrative reality. 
The world of Josef K, for example, is strictly partitioned from 
the invisible bureaucratic machinery of the courts in The Trial. 
This difference can be described in terms of four propositions. 
Epistemologically, very little can be known about the courts, with 
even the lawyers who litigate cases ignorant of its workings. The 
courts remain shrouded in mystery. Ontologically, the invisible 
domain of the courts operates under a very different set of 
presuppositions, in which even the dimensions of space and 
time (the infinite spaces and temporal randomness of the courts) 
appear to be markedly differentiated from the world inhabited 
by Josef K. Axiologically, too, the world of the courts is a world 
of topsy-turvydom, with the values of good and bad, better 
and worse, seemingly capriciously and whimsically assigned. 
Finally, the action propositions which obtain between the two 
worlds in Kafka are strikingly asymmetrical—the invisible world 
can effect changes and advance actions in the visible world, 
but not vice versa: the visible world has no access to and no 
possible impact on the invisible domain. 

In a narratological reading of 1900, we could extend the concept 
of the invisible world to the notion of the utopian—seen as a kind 
of invisible force-field, a structuring yet inaccessible domain. 
Like the invisible world in Kafka, it can be signified only indi- 
rectly. It is inaccessible to direct vision, yet there are characters 
who seem to have partial access to it. 
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us to peep into the inner structures of the 
century.’’ (15) 

The language of voyeurism which Berto- 
lucci here employs suggests that history, focal- 
ized through these two class representatives, 
has something in common with erotic display. 
The music which accompanies the utopian 
reunification of the two antagonists at the 
close of the film reinforces this interpretation. 
As Attali writes: ‘‘Music, directly transacted 
by desire and drives, has always had but one 
subject—the body, which it offers a complete 
journey through pleasure, with a beginning 
and an end. A great musical work is always a 
model of amorous relations, a model of rela- 
tions with the other, of eternally recommenc- 
able exaltation and appeasement, an excep- 
tional figure of represented or repeated sexual 
relations. ... Any noise, when two people 
decide to invest their imaginary and their 
desire in it, becomes a potential relationship, 
future order.’’ (143) The ‘‘codes and motifs”’ 
of the historical imaginary are thus placed 
on open display in 1900. The history of the 
twentieth century is seen to result from a kind 
of traumatic splitting, as in psychoanalysis, 
of an original unity. Thus the somatic expres- 
sion of history in the film receives its final 
figuration in an image reminiscent of Plato’s 
androgyne: an emblem of sexual unity and 
division translated into class terms. 
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Reviews 
THE LIGHTSHIP 


Directed by Jerzy Skolimowski. Producer: Bill Benenson. Screenplay: 
William Mai and David Taylor, from the novel by Siegfried Lenz. Photog- 
raphy: Charly Steinberger. Editing: Barry Vince. Music: Stanley Myers. 
CBS Productions. US distribution: Castle Hill. 


Two decades ago, the career of Polish film- 
maker Jerzy Skolimowski seemed to hold as 
much promise as that of his compatriot, 
Roman Polanski. The two coauthored the 
screenplay for Knife in the Water (Né6z w 
wodzie, 1962), Polanski’s highly successful 
debut as a feature-film director. Skolimowski 
himself went on to direct four artful films in 
Poland (Rysopis/Identification Marks: None 
in 1964; Walkover in 1965; Barrier in 1966; 
and the officially disapproved Rece do gory/ 
Hands Up in 1967), but his subsequent career 
in the West proved spotty and frustrating. 
Critics and festival juries liked his British- 
made films Deep End (1970) and The Shout 
(1978), as well as Le Départ, made in Belgium 
(1967), but The Adventures of Gerard (1969) 
and King, Queen, Knave (1971) were not well 
received. Moonlighting (1982) was recognized 
critically as a crafty personal story, an allegory 
made in exile about his native Poland under 
martial law, but its box-office appeal was 
limited. Skolimowski’s career in the West has 
continued to be plagued by his image as a 
director of the avant-garde who appeals to 
critics but remains weak at the box office. 

For his first American-made feature, Sko- 
limowski signed on with CBS Productions to 
direct The Lightship. Problems arose almost 
immediately. The only active lightship avail- 
able for filming was found off the German 
island of Sylt, in the North Sea—a remote 
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